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ABSTRACT 

A Wide variety of data, collected in 1985 and 1986, 
is presented in this first biennial report that deals with U.S. 
housing and the demographic, social, and economic characteristics of 
its occupants. The U.S. Census American Housing Survey of 1985 is the 
primary database for the report, which provides an excellent resource 
for teacher background or student i 'ijects. Part 1 of the report 
covers physical characteristics: types of housing, regional housing 
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characteristics; housing occupancy, householder ages and tenuro, 
income, marital status of homeowners and of renters, household 
mobility, householders with children, elderly. Black, and Hispanic 
householders. The statistical information is presented narratively as 
well as graphically in the form of charts, graphs, and tables. 
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This first bienniai report on i-lousing in America presents a wide variety of data collected in 1985 and 1986 in current surveys; 
dealing with America's housing and the demographic, social, and economic characteristics of its occupants. 

The American Housing Survey of 1985 is the primary data base for the report. Reports or data available after 1986 will be ; 
covered in Housing in America: 1987/1$$$. 

Census Bureau data sources and key contact persons include: 

Currant Housing Reports; Current Construction Reports; Other data sources include: 



• H-111. Housing Vacancies: 



• C20, Housing Starts; 

• C22, Housing Completions; 

• C2S. New One^Famiiy Houses 
Sold and For Sale: 

David L Fondelier, 
(301) 763-5731 

• C40, Housing Units 
Authorized by Building Permits: 
Linda P. Hoyle, 

(301) 763-7244 

• C50, Expenditures for 
Residential Upl«eep and 
Improvement: 

Allan B. Meyer, 
(301)763-5717 



U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
Business Conditions Digest, Index of . i 
Twelve Leading Indicators. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Consumer Price 
Index, All Urban Consumers - (CPi - U). 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Office of Policy and Economic 
Research, Mortgage Interest Rate 
Survey. United Nations, Department of; 
International Economic and Social 
Affairs, Statistical Office, Compendium 
of Human Settlements 
Statistics, 1983. 



Wal/ace Fraser, 
(301)763-8165 



• H-130, Market Absorption 



of Apartments: 
Anne D. Smoler, 
(301) 763-8105 



• H-150. American Housing Survey: 



Edward Montfort, 
(301) 763-8551 
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Qecu^jed an^^ (Jnitt 

About 88 miilion of the Nation's hous- 
ing units were occupied by homeown- 
ers and renters in 1985. Under Cen- 
sus Bureau definitions, these are syn- 
onymous with househcids. Homeown- 
ers occupied 56 miilion units, and 
renters, 32 miiiion. The 11.5 miliion 
vacant housing units fail into two broad 
groups. Vacant, year-round units 
totalisd about 6 miiiion, and seasonal 
and migratory units, 3 miiiion. 



• Metropplltan Location 

In 1985, about one-half the Nation's 
owner-occupied housing, 49 percent, 
was located In the suburbs those 
sectionL of metropolitan areas outside 
cential cities. The other approximately 
one-half of homeowner units were 
about equally divided between central 
cities and areas outside geographical 
boundaries of Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (MSA's). Slightly less th&A one- 
half of rontal units (47 percent ) were 
in cities, more than one-third in sub- 



urbs, and one-sixth in nonmetro^ ; . ; 
politan areas. 

Most of the 4.5 million vacant, year- 
round housing units currently for sale, 
for rent, or rented and sold but not yet 
occupied, were in MSA's. One-half 
the 7 miilion vacant hou.*ing units that 
were not part of local sales and rental 
markets for pennanent, year-round 
residency were located in non- 
metropoiitan areas. These included 
vacant, seasonal units, and vacant, 
year-round housing held for occa- 
sional use, or held off the marlcet for 
other reasons. 
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?¥tarr*6und Unitt 

About two-thirds of the Nation's year- 
round housing units were single-family 
homes in 1985. Three-fifths of the 
homes were one-unit, detached, and 
about 1 in 20 were one-unit, attached, 
which are called townhouses in many 
areas, including mobile homes. 7 of 10 
year-round homes were in 
one-unit structures. 

About 3 of 10 year-round units were in 
muitiunit buildings. Most of these were 
in muitiunit buildings of five units 
or more. 



Owner and Renter Units 

Most homeowner units were in one- 
unit structures. These included 87 per- 
cent in single-family homes f^nd 7 per- 
cent in mobile homes. 



Two-thirds of rental housing units were 
in muitiunit structures — one-fourth in 
structures with two to four units, and 
two-fifths in structures with five or 
more units. Three tenths of rental units 
were in single-family homes. The re- 
mainder, about 3 percent, were in 
mobile homes. 



Y«ar-Round Housing Units : 1985 
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^Rej^onal. Location 

"Since housing haifolloweid regional 
shifts in population, It's not surprising 
to find that more than one-half the 
Nation's housing supply was in the 
South and West In 1985. The South 
alone had 35 percent of the Nation's 
total housing units, and the West^ 20 
percent. The Northeast and Midwest 
regions have lost ground since 1940 In 
their share of the total housing it.ven- 
tory. These two regions contained 45 
percent of U.S. housing in 1985, down 
from their 59-percent share in 1840. 

There were also regional differences 
in the mbtropolitan location of housing 
units occupied on a year-round basis. 



More than 8 of every 1 6 occupied " 
units in the Northeast and West were 
located within metropolitan area 
boundaries; also, central cities con- 
tained more than one-third of the 
housing units In each of these regions. 
In the Midwest and South regions, 
seven-tenths or more of occupied 
units were in MSA's, and three-tenths 
or less were in nonmetropoiitan areas. 

Regional Housing Types 

Types of housing found within regions 
also reflected different settlement pat- 
terns. About 7 of 10 year-round houS' 
Ing units were single-family homes In 
the Midwest and South. The North- 



east lead in percentage of housing in 
buildings with two to four units and 
with five or more units. Mobile homes 
were more prevalent in the South 
than In other regions. 
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Regional Distribution of Housing: 1940 and 1985 
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Median Age 

The median age of housing was about 
23 years in 1985. This means one- 
half of housing units were t)uilt from 
about 1962 to 1985. 

Almost one-fourth of year-round units 
were built from 1975 to 1985. Housing 
censuses of 1960,1970. and 1980 had 
reported about one-fourth or more of 
housing being built in the previous 10 
years. Year-built data for 1970 and 
later are for year-round housing units, 
and for earlier years, all housing units. 




Owner and Renter Units 

The median year built was 1962 for 
both owner- and renter-occupied 
units. One-tourth of rental units and a 
slightly smaller percent of owner units 
wore built fi-om 1975 to 1985. One-fifth 



of renter units and more than one- ' ' 
seventh of owner units were built be- 
fore 1930, more than a half century 
before 1985. 

Regions 

The South had the highest proportion 
of occupied housing units built in the 
past 10 years. 31 percent, in 1985. In 
the fast-growing South and West re- 
gions, more than three-fifths of occu- 
pied units were built in about the past 
25 years. The Northeast had the low- 
est percentage built In the past 10 
years, and almost two-thirds of that 
region's housing wa^ built before 1960. 
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All Hftiwlrig Unite : : ^ 

The median size of single, detauhed 
homes and mobile homes was 1 ,583 
square feet in 1985. Homeowner units 
were a median 1,712 square feet, and 
renter units, 1,245 square feet. 

Lot sizes were reported for one-unit 
homes and mobile homes, and tabu- 
lated for 83 percent of these home- 
owner units and for 50 percent of 
rental units. Median lot sizes were 
0.37 acre for homeowner lots and 0.30 
acre for renter lots. 

Naw Construction 

The average size of new houses built 
In the United States in 1986 was 



1,825 square feet About one-third 
were 2,000 square feat or more. 
There were little or no differences in 
average sizes of houses among the 
regions. Since 1966, according to 
Census Bureau housing construction 
statistics, the average size of new 
houses has increased about 300 
square feet, almost 20 percent. 

Housing units in new multifamily build- 
ings averaged 91 1 square feet in 1986. 
New apartments have averaged about 
900 to 1,000 square feet throughout 
the 1970's and 1980*8. 

Rooms 

Total number of room«t In housing units 
indicates growth in the amount of 



housing space avalliabie. In 1985, ; - 
there were more than 500 million 
rooms in approximately 97 million 
year-round housing units. With a resi- 
dent population of 240 million, this was 
an average of more than two rooms 
per person. About 46 percent of total 
rooms were bedrooms. 



Stories and Elevators 

One in twelve year-round housing 
units were in structures of four floors 
or more — 8 million units in 1985. 
Three of five of these units were in the; 
Northeast. Elevators were used for - 
access to about 4 million housing units 
in multiunit buildings. 
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I ^llttorlcal P«rip«etlV0 

Once considered a major problem, 
lack of complete plumbing facilities 
now affects only a email percentage of 
the Nation's year-round housing. In 
1985, only 1.1 percent of year-round 
housing units were lacking some or all 
plumbing facliitie&. These housing 
units do not have one or more of three 
specified plumbing facilities — hot and 
cold piped water, flush toilet, and bath- 
tub or shower — inside the unit. The 
98.9 percent of year-round housing 



units with complete plumbing facilities 
included a small number where the toi- 
let or bathing facilities were also used 
by occupants of other housing units. 



The 1985 data are slightly different 
from 1980 census data. In 1980, 
when 2.3 million year-round units 
lacked complete plumbing for exclu- 
sive use, approximately 25 percent 
had complete plumbing facilities that 
were also used by other households. 



*n 1 940, jximately 45 percent 6f > 
all housii iHits were lacking com- 
plete plumbing facilities, including 
about 5 percent with shared tpilet fa- 
cilities or bathing equipment Ameri- 
ca's housing has been substantially 
upgraded since that time, by construc- 
tion of new housing, removal of older 
housing, enforcement of housing 
codes, and repair and upgrading of ex- 
isting housing, in 1 985, 99 percent or 
more of occupied units in every region 
had all plumbing facilities. 





Water 
Soiirci) 
and 





Source of Water 

The source of water for most American 
homes is a public water system or a 
private water company. Nationwide, 
more than four-fifths of year-round 
housing units were served from these 
sources in 1985. These water systems 
served more than 97 percent of the 
homes in urban areas throughout the 
country, and half of the homes in rural 
areas. 

Wells serving one to five homes were 
the source of water for 1 of 7 year- 
round housing units. This is predomi- 



nantly a rural phenomenon, however, 
with slightly less than half of rural 
homes and only 2.5 percent of urban 
homes served by these wells. - 

Sewage Disposal 

Three-fourths of U.S. homes were 
served by public sewer and about one- 
fourth by septic tank, cesspool, 
chemical toilet, or other means in 
1985. The "public sewer" is con- 
nected to a sewer system that may be 
operated by a governmental body or 
private organization. A septic tank or 



cesspool is an underground tank or pit 
used for disposal of sewage. Sewage 
disposal in urban areas was by means 
of public sewer for 93 percent of the 
homes. In mral areas, only one-fourth 
of the homes were connected to public 
sewer. Three-fourths of the rural 
homes used septic tanks, cesspools, 
chemical toilets, or other means. 
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Gas is the predominant heating fuel for 
the Nation's year-round houses and 
apartments. More than half of the Na- 
tion's homes were heated by natural 
(utility) or bottled gas in 1985. Electric- 
i*y was used for heating 1 of S homes, 
and fuel oil and kerosene for more 
than 1 of 7. Wood was the primary 
heating fuel in more than 1 of 
14 homes. 



Recent Trends 

As household fuel costs increased dra- 
matically in the 1975 - 1 J85 period, 
consumers became more conscious of 
the need to consen/e energy. Also, 
decisions by residential builders re- 
sulted In important changes. Fuel oil 
usage in occupied housing units 
dropped from about 22 to 14 percent 
from 1975 to 1985, while electricity in- 
creased from 13 to 21 percent. The 
use of wood as a primary heating fuel 
in homes increased from 1 to 7 per- 
cent in that period. 



New Houses and Apartments ' 

Electricity and gas were the most fre- 
quently used heating fuels In housing 
units completed in 1986. Electricity 
was the heating fuel for one-half and 
gas for about two-fifths of new hous- 
ing. Electricity was the predominant 
fuel in the South, gas was the predomi- 
nant fuel in the Northeast, Midwest, 
and West regions. Oil was the heating 
fuel for one-fifth of housing units built 
in the Northeast. In other regions, 
however, oli was the primary fuel for 
less than 2 percent of housing units 
completed in 1986. 



House Heating Fuel, by Region: 1985 
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Central heating systems were used in 
more than four-fifths of American 
housing units in 1985. Just 25 years 
earlier, in 1960, less than two-thirds of 
homes had central heat. Nine-tenths 
of privately owned one-family houses 
completed in 1986 were equipped with 
central heating. 



About three-fifths of existing homes in 
the United States had air conditioning 
in 1985. One-third of the homes had 
central systems. Three-fourths of new 
homes and apartments built in 1986 
had central air conditioning, reflecting 
the nationwide preference for this 
amenity. This was particularly evident 
in the South, where more than nine- 
tenths of the housing units built in 
1986 had central air conditioning. 



Most Americans have access to pri- 
vate vehicles for their transportation 
needs. In 1985, seven-eighths of 
households had one or more cars, 
tmcks, and vans available at home for 
their use. Percentages of households 
with vehicles were different for owners 
and renters. More than nine-tenths of 
owners, but only three-fourths of 
renters had vehicles available. Owner 
households with vehicles differed only 
a few percentage points among re- 
gions. However, six-sevenths of 
renter households in the West hao 
cars, tmcks, and vans at home, but 
only three-fifths of renters in the 
Northeast had vehicles. 

Related Amenities 

Almost half of the homes in one-unit 
structures, excluding mobile homes. 



had full or partial basements in 1985. 
Slightly more than one-fourth had 
crawl space and slightly less than one- 
fourth were built on a concrete slab. 

Porches, decks, balconies, or patios 
were included in more than seven- 
tenths of the year-round homes. Also, 
more than one-half had a garage or 
carport, more than one-third had a 
separate dining room, and almost 
three-tenths had a usable fireplace. 

Land Uses 

Land uses within a radius of 300 feet 
of housing units were reported in 1985. 
One in twelve year-round homes had 
commercial, institutional, or industrial 
uses, and 1 in 12 had multiunit resi- 
dential buildings of four stories or 
more, within 300 feet. More than 1 in 
4 homes had open space, park, farm, 
or ranch nearby. 



Air Conditioning 



Energy and Amenities in Existing Housing Units : 1985 
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Ownenihlp Oviirview 

The ownership rate remained between 
45 and 50 percent during the 40 years 
from 1 890 to 1 930 despite the ftow of 
millions of immigrants Into rental hous- 
ing in the Nation's cities in the early 
1900*8. During the depression of the 
1930's, the ownership rate dropped 
about 4 percentage points. Population 
and household growth rates also 
went down. 

Governmental programs Initiated in the 
1930*8 and 1940*8 to encourage 
homeownership were effective. By 
1950, more than half of U.S. house- 
holders were homeowners. 
Homeownership pushed above 60 per- 
cent by 1960 and by 1980, about 65 
percent of households were owners. 



Ownership In the ^980*8 

Nationwide, the ownership rate was 
lower In 1986 than In 1980. There was 
no higher ownership rate In any quarter 
from 1980 through 1986 than the 65.8 
percent In the third quarter of 1980. 
The ownership rate dropped to 63.5 
percent In the fourth quarter of 1985, 
however, and remained statistically un- 
changed In 1936. 

Mortgage Status 

In 1900, only one-third of owners' 
homes had a mortgage. By 1980, al- 
m'^st two-thirds of specified owner- 
occupied homes were mortgaged. Af- 
ter the peak years of new home sales 
In 1977 and 1978, sales fell below the 
half-million level In 1981 and 1982. By 



1985, only six-tenths of owner- 
occupied homes were mortgaged. 

First Mortgage 

Among 30.9 million mortgaged homes 
reporting in 1985, more than one- 
fourth (27 percent) had first mortgages 
Insured or guaranteed by Federal 
Housing, Veterans, or Farmers Home 
Administrations; almost three-fourths 
(73 percent) had other types of financ- 
ing. For payment plans, with 29 million 
homes reporting, almost nine-tenths 
(87 percent) of first mortgages were 
fixed payment, self amortizing. Only 8 
percent were adjustable rate mort- 
gages (ARM'S); 5 percent were other 
forms, such as graduated payment, 
balloon, adjustable term, and others. 



Quarterly Ownership Rates : 1980 - 1986 
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\The downturn in ownership rates lias 
'been pronounced among young age 
groups. Houseliolders below 50 years 
of age liad tower ownership rates In 
: : 1 986 than In 1 981 . Ownership for 
'householders from 25 to 34 years 
dropped about 5 or 6 percentage 
2 po'"t8. The ownership rate for house- 
, holders 50 or more did not drop from 
: ^ 1981 to 1986. Ownership was higher 
i In 1986 than In 1981 for those 65 
and over. 

> Regional Patterns 

f Throughout the 1 970's and 1 980's, 
% ownership rates in the South and Mld- 
west have been higher than the U.S. 



rate, and they have been lower in the 
West and Northeast. Both the West 
and Northeast have large numbers of 
renters in urban centers. In 1986, 
however, the Northeast was the only 
region where the ownership rate was 
higher than ownership rates had been 
in either 1970 or 1980. Several demo- 
graphic factors are related to regional 
changes In ownership rates: 

• Percent of persons 20 to 29 years 
old who had moved from a different 
State between 1960 and 1985 was 
lowest in the Northeast. 

• No Increase in number of married- 
couple renters, 20 to 44 years old, 
in Northeast, 1981-1985, but in- 



creases of 16 to 18 percent In : ■ 
other regions. 

• Mobility rates (percent movers) for 
persons 20 to 29 years old were 
lowest in the Northeast every year, 
1981 to 1985. 

• I n 1 985, the percent of homeown- 
ers under 35 years old was lowest 
in the Northeast; 

• In 1 985, the percent of homeown- 
ers over 45 years old was highest In 
the Northeast. 
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Regional Ownership Rates : 1970-1986 
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t In 1985, percentages of homeowner 
. ; units acquired since 1980 and moved 
: ■ into since 1980 were lowest in 
vtlie Northeast. 

, in 1 985, the percent of owners who 
lived in their present homes 25 years 
. or more was highest in the Northeast. 

Oecreata of Mortgaged Home^ 

^From 1981 to 1935, the number of speci- 
fied owner-occupied mortgaged homes 
decreased by 1 miiiion; homes with 
paid-up mortgages increased by 2.6 mli- 
: lion. This decline in mortgaged homes in 
' the first half of the 1980's is unique in 
modem census history. Not since the 
Census Bureau first surveyed mortgage 



status in the census of 1890 had a de- 
cline In the number of mortgaged homes 
ever been recorded. 

Regional Mortgage Status 

The Nation's 56.2 miliion homeowner 
units included 32.2 million mortgaged and 
24 miiiion nonmortgaged homes in 1985. 
The West was the leading region, where 
68 percent of owners' homes were mort- 
gaged. Only 55 percent of homes in 
other regions were mortgaged. 



Mortgaged and Nonmortgaged 
Homes : 1985 
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In 1 985, the $84,300 median sates 
price for new liomes was 115 percent 
higher tlian the 1975 median, and the 
$66,300 median value of existing 
single-family homes was 125 percent 
higher than the 1975 median. Both 
outpaced the Consumer Price Index, 
increase of about 100 percent. In con- 
stant dollars, however, the 1975-85 
honne price and value increases were 
only 9 and 14 percent, respectively. 

The increase in median homeowner 
real estate taxes was only 55 percent. 
This reflected the impact of Proposi- 
tion 13 in California and similar legisla- 
tion in other States which limited 
amounts and growth rates of property 
taxes. Converted to constant dollars, 
the median real estate tax showed a 



'decrease of 21 percent iri the 
10-year period. 




The median sales price of new homes 
is basea on a survey of privately 
owned one-family houses sold. The 
sales price includes the price of the 
improved lot. Price changes reflect 
the changing proportion of houses of 
different sizes, locations, materials, 
and other factors, as well as changes 
in marltet conditions and building 



'costs. In the period 1975 to 1985, the 
sun^ey of new homes sold includeJ 
less than 1 million annually. 



The median value of existing homes is 
based on respondents' estimates of 
how much their house and lot would 
sell for if It were for sate. The statis- 
tics on value are shown only for 
owner-occupied one-unit structures 
on less than 10 acres and having no 
commercial establishment or medical 
or dental office on the property. 
Owner-occupied condominiums, coop- 
eratives, and mobile homes are ex- 
cluded from value tabulations. The 
number of owner- occupied homes in- 
cluded in value calculations was about 
37 million in 1975 and 45 million 
in 1985. 



New Home Sales Prices, Home Values, and 
Real Estate Taxes: 1975-1985 

Constant 1985 dollars 
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The median price of new one-famity 
houses sold reached $100,000 in the 
Northeast and $90,000 in the West in 
1985. Both regions had 1975-85 price 
increases of about 130 percent. New 
home prices climbed to $125,000 in 
the Northeast in 1986, still the only re- 
gional median above $100,000 in 
that year. 

Home Values 

The West led the Nation in overall 
home values in 1985, with a median 
of $94,000. Home values grew by 174 



percent In the West from 1975 to 
1985, far greater than the growth rates 
of other regions. Median values were 
about $80,000 in the Northeast, and 
about $60,000 or less in the Midwest 
and South. 

Real Estate Tax 

The median homeowner real estate 
tax in 1985 was about $1 ,200 in the 
Northeast, double the national median 
of almost $600. In the South, taxes 
were about half the U.S. median. The 
increase in the real estate tax from 
1975 to 1985 was greatest in the 



South, however. The West, experienc- 
ing the greatest impact of legislation to 
reduce the amount and growth of real 
estate tax, had an increase of only 
about 20 percent. 
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Increases in the CP), home values, and 
lipusing costs are shown here for each 
decade since the 1930*8. and for 1975 
to19B5. 
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Costs 



Mortga^tcl HQmet 

The West was the most expensive 
region for mortgaged homeowners In 
1985, with a median monthly cost of 
$672. The Northeast's $611 was also 
above the national median. Costs for 
mortgaged homes In the South and 
Midwest were lower than the 
national median. 

The median monthly mortgage pay- 
ment was $444 for principal and inter- 
est in the West, 40 percent higher than 
the U.S. median. Mortgage payments 
in other regions were the same or less 



than the national median. The West's 
high mortgage payments reflected the 
highest regional home prices and more 
than one-third of owners having 
moved Into their homes since 1980, at 
1960's Interest rates. 

Nonmortgaged Homes 

Nonmortgaged home costs showed a 
different regional pattem. The median 
monthly cost of $254 in the Northeast 
was the regional high. There, owners' 
real estate taxes were twice the na- 
tional median. Also, the median 



monthly cost of $82 for fuel oil, the 
dominant heating fuel, was the highest 
monthly price tag for heating fuels in 
any region. Costs In mortgage-free 
homes in the Midwest were also 
higher than the U.S. median. Costs in 
the South and West were lower than 
the national median. Real estate 
taxes were $7 per $1,000 value in the 
South and West, $1 4 in the Midwest, 
and $16 in the Northeast. Also, the 
fuel used for heating 6 of 10 of the 
West's homes, piped gas, cost only 
$39 monthly, 30 percent betow the 
U.S. median. 



Monthly Costs In Mortgaged 
Homes : 1985 
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Monthly Costs In Nonmortgaged 
Homes: 1985 

Dollars 
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Costs 



1975!-198S Increate 

The $365 median gross rent in 1985 
was about one and one-third times 
higher than the $156 rental cost in 
1975. The increase in rent was about 
the same as the increase in homeown- 
er costs in nonmortgaged homes from 
1975 to 1 985. Adjusting for the 
97-percent increase in the Consumer 
Price Index from 1975 to 1985, the in- 
crease in gross rent was 19 percent, in 
constant dollars. 

Gross rent is a computed cost, based 
on contract rent plus estimated 



monthly cost of utilities and fuels, if 
these items are paid in addition to rent. 
Gross rent is intended to eliminate dif- 
ferences resulting from varying meth- 
ods of rent payments. 

Regional Rental Costs 

Gross rent was highest in the West, as 
was mortgaged housing cost, reflecting 
the high housing values in that region. 
The Northeast had the second highest 
regional cost In the Midwest and 
South, rents were below the 
U.S. median. 



Median Gross Rent: ■ constant i9S5 dollars Median Gross Rent : 1985 




Increases in the CPI are shmvh here with I 
gross rent increases for each decade 
since the 1 930*8. Rising rental costs out- 
paced CPi increases in the 1950*8, 
1960's. 1970*8. and the 1975 to 1985 pe- 
riod. In constant dollars, the decade of 
highest rent increase was the 1950's. 
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The 1.8 million privately owned hous- 
ing J|tft8 in 1986 were the highest 
yeai^totai since 1978. Annual starts 
were about 2 million in 1977 and 1978 
and dropped to a litl*e more than 1 mil- 
lion in 1981 and 198S. Housing starts 
responded to economic expansion that 
began in December 198k. and rose 
above 1.5 million each year from 1983 
to 1986. 

Type of Financing 

More than one-half of new houses in 
1986 were financed by conventional 
home mortgages, one-fifth by 



FHA-insured toans. These two meth- 
ods were used to finance about three- 
fourths of new houses completed from 
1970 to 1986, and cash payment was 
used for at>out Gne-si>;th. VA-guaran- 
teed loans have ranged from 6 to 10 
percent of home financing yearly 
since 1970. 

Mortgage Interest 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board's 
effective Interest rates for conventional 
mortgages for purchase of newly built 
homes illustre is the relevance of 
mortgage Interest rates and housing 
starts. The effective mortgage interest 



rate rose above 10 percent In 1979 
and topped 15 percent during several 
months in 1982. The rate then de- 
clined and stood at about 9.7 percent 
In December 1986. Wide swings In 
mortgage interest rates have greatly 
influenced the pace of housing con- 
struction In the 1980*8. 
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EMiionile Indicatort 

^The trend line In housing starts 
roughly coincides with the composite 
index of leading economic Indicators 
in recent years. The index, published 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
includes such components as new or- 
ders for manufacturers, contracts for 
plant and equipment. Inventories on 
hand, stock prices, and money supply. 
Housing construction is represented in 
the leading index by building permits 
for new private housing units, which is 
roughly coincident with cyclical vari- 
ations in housing starts. Variations are 
due to lag time between permits and 



starts, and because some permits 
never become housing starts. 

Unemployment Insurance 

Another component of the BEA Index 
of leading indicators, average weekly 
initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance In State programs, is also rele- 
vant to cyclical variations In housing 
starts. 



Comparison: 

Housing starts 
Effective mortgage 
interest 

Unemployment 
insurance claims 



1966 vs. 198S 

1.6 mill. 1.1 mill. 
10.26% 15.14% 
370.000 578,000 



Housing Starts and Unemployment Insurance Claims: 1970 - 1986 
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Two million new housing units were 
added In 1986. These included 1 3/4 
million new privately owned housing 
units completed and 1/4 million mobile 
homes placed for residential use. Dur- 
ing the 6 years from 1981 to 1986, 
10.3 million new housing units were 
added. These included completion of 
8.8 million new privately owned units 
and 1 .6 million mobile home place- 
ments. The South and West domi- 



nated housing additions in 1 986 as 
they have t iroughout the 1970's 
and 1980's. 

1980't vs. 1970'S 

Annual averages for new housing ad- 
ditions In the 1980's have fallen below 
1970 levels. From 1971 to 1980, new 
housing additions averaged 2.1 million 
annually, and from 1981 to 1986, 1.7 
million annually. 



' Housing additions also occur from 
changes in existing buildings. These 
Include net gains in housing units from 
conversion of nonresidential to resi- 
dential use; change from group quar- 
ters to separate housing units; and 
units resulting from rehabilitation of 
units previously vacant or scheduled 
for demolition. In the 1970's, the 
latest period for available data, less 
than 10 percent of housing additions 
were from these sources. 



NEW HOUSING ADDITIONS 

Housing Units Completed and Mobile Home Placements: 1970 - 1986 
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~ ; Building Permits 

; Almost 1.8 million housing units were 
authorized by building permits in 1986. 
About 7 of 10 were in the South and 
West regions. 

Throughout the Nation, there are some 
1 7,000 places — municipalities, town- 
ships, counties — that issue building 
permits. Reports from these places 
cover about 95 percent of housing unit 
construction. Mobile homes are not in- 
cluded in building permit data. 



New Housing Units Authorized In Permit-Issuing Places: 1986 
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Conilom|nlunri« 

There were 3.7 million condominium 
housing units in 1985. Almost one- 
half (45 percent) were in the South, 
one-fourth were In the West. One mil- 
lion condos were built from 1880 to 
1985, one-half in the South. A condo- 
minium is a type of ownership of an 
apartment or houso in a development 



of similarly owned units. The owner 
has a deed, possibly a mortgage, and 
holds common or joint ownership in 
some or all common areas and facili- 
ties such as land, roof, entrances, ele- 
vators, etc. 

Seven of ten condos were occupied by 
households as their primary residence 
in 1985. Two-thirds of these, 1.7 mil- 



lion, were occupied by homeowners. , i 
This was an increase of 240 percent 
over the 500,000 owner-occupied con- 
dos in 1975. Three of ten condomin- 
ium units were classified as vacant. 
These included 700,000 used season- 
ally or occasionally during the year. 
The South contained 500,000, three- 
fourths of such usage nationwide. 




Condominium Charaettristlcs 

; One-half of ovmer-occupied condos 
- were In structures of five units or 
more, lln 5 in buildings with four 
floors or more, and one^fourth were 
; built In the 1980'$. About 7 of 10 
condo homeowner units were mort* 
gaged. Median Incomes of condo 
; owners and renters were higher than 
v: incomes of owners and renters in con- 
ventional units. Median housing costs 
were also higher for condo ownors 



and renters than for owners and 
renters in conventional housing units. 

Cooperatives 

There were 570,000 cooperative 
housing units in 1985. In these, each 
owner is a shareholder in the corpora- 
tion which owns the property. Four- 
fifths were occupied as a primary resi- 
dence by owners and renters. Region- 
ally, two-thirds of occupied co-ops 
were in the Northeast. With respect 



to urban, suburban, and non- 
metropolitan areas, two-thirds of oc- 
cupied co-ops were located in the Na- 
tion's cities. Only 3 percent of co-ops 
were built in the 1980's. 

Nationwide, about 340,000 co-ops 
were owner-occupied in 1985. A : 
large number were located in New 
York City, where a 1987 Census Bu- 
reau smey identified about 220,000 ^ 
owner-occupied co-ops. 



Multirunit Coihitletlons 

in 1986, 550,000 apartments and ccn< 
dominiums were completed in build- 
ings with five units or more. Annual 
completions had not been higher since 
1974. During the 1981 to 1986 period, 
2.6 million housing units were com* 
pleted In multiunit buildings. A major- 
ity of these, 1.5 million, were 
unfumished apartments. 

In 1981 and 1982, about 250,000 un* 
furnished apartments were completed. 
No other two years in the 1970's and 
1980's has produced any tower com- 
pletions. The highest for any 2-year 
period was the 1 million completions in 
1972 and 1973. 

One-half of unfurnished apartments 
completed from 1981 to 1986 were in 
the South. About three-tenths were in 



the West and one-sixth in the Mid* 
west. Only 3 percent were in 
the Northeast. 

Rent 

The median rent for unfurnished apart* 
ments completed was $432 in 1985 
and $456 in 1986, in current dollars. 
Median rent levelled off at about $385 
In 1982 and 1983, which was about 
the same, in constant dollars, as the 
1 975 median rent of $21 1 . Median 
rents, in constant dollars, were $219 
in 1985 and $229 in 1986. Median 



rents in 1985 and 1986, in both con- ' n 
stent and current dollars, were not 
different, statistically. 

Market Absorption 

Two-thirds of unfurnished apartments 
completed in 1986 were rented within 
the first 3 months of completion. From 
1981 to 1986, the 3-month market ab- 
sorption rates for new apartments 
dropped 14 points, from 80 to 66 per- 
cent. The 3-month market absorption 
rates averaged 66 percent for 1984, 
1985. and 1986. 




Housing Units Completed In Buildings with 5 
Units or More : 1970 - 1986 ^ 
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Nationwide, there were 6.1 million mo- 
bile liomes In 1985. More than half 
were in the South. one>fifth in the 
West. The remaining one>fourth plus 
were in the Midwest (alMut 18 percent) 
and Northeast (9 percent), Slightly 
lees than half were located outside 
metropolitan areas. Almost one-half 
(47 percent) were in the suburbs and 
only 8 percent in ciiies, where zoning, 
building codes, and land costs restrict 
their use. About half of mobile homes 
were built in the past 10 years. Virtu- 
ally all mobile homes, 98 percent, were 
reported to be built and heated for 
year-round use. 

Occupancy 

Four-fifths of mobile homes were 
owner-occupied, compared to less 



than two-thirds of other homes. Un- 
Wke most home owners, only about 
one-third of mobile home owners 
owned their home sites, two-thirds 
owned their homes on rented sites. 
One-half of mobile homes had open 
space within 300 feet. Only 2 percent 
of mobile homes had commercial land 
use nearby. 

Six-tenths of mobile home occupants 
were married couples, one-fourth lived 
alone. Mobile homes were an afforr 
able option for many young marriei 
jouples; one-third of marriedH^uple 
owners under 25 years of age owned 
mobile homes. 

Costs 

Mobile home occupants had a median 
household income of $15,900, lower 
than the $22,600 for all households. 



Median monthly housing costs for own- 
ers and renters were $263 tor mobile 
homes, $357 for a! homes. The per? • i. 
centage of income spent by mobile v^^^^^^ 
home households and ail households 
for housing costs was the same, 21 
percent. Thus, many with below aver- 
age incomes were able to afford mo- rt 
bile homes at cost burdens compara- : : 
ble to other householders' costs. 

■ •' s" 

Annual Placements 

A quarter of a million mobile homes 
were placed for residential use in 1986. ; 
bringing the total to 1 .6 miliion for the . - 
1?81 to1986peririi. One million of vJ 
the 1981 to 1986 placements were in E 
the South. North Carolina, South Caro^ B 
Una, Georgia. Florida, and Texas con- 
tained four-tenths of residential place- 
ments in 1985/1986. 
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Mobile Homes Placed for Residential 
Use: 1974-1986 
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Vacant : 




With 11.5 miillon vacant housing units 
in 1985, we had more vacant units in 
the United States than the total hous- 
ing sXook in countries liite Canada or 
Argentina. Since 1940, when 2.5 mll> 
lion vacant units were identified in the 
first housing census, vacant housing 
has increased by 366 percent, while 
total housing units have increased by 
168 percent. 



'Components of Vacant Housing 

A little more than 3 of 10 vacant units, 
3.6 million, were for sale or rent in 
1985 as a primary residence. This 
marked a shift in vacant housing since 
1940, when a little more than 6 of 10 
vacant units were for sale or rent. 

Another 0.9 million units were sold or 
rented, but not yet occupied, and 1.6 
million were vacant for other reasons. 
In addition. 5.4 million units were in 



seasonal, recreational, or occasionai 
use. These included 2.2 million held ' 
for occasionai use or temporarily occu- 
pied by persons with usual residence 
elsewhere and 3.2 million 
used seasonally. 

The enumeration excludes vacant 
units in structures which do not protect 
the interior from the elements, are se- 
verely damaged by fire, or are con- 
demned or to be demolished. 



Vacant Housing Units : 1985 Vacant Housing Units : 1940-1985 
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.Vicaney RatM x: 

The national rental vacancy rate of 7.3 
percent In 1986 was the highest of any 
year In the 1970's and 1980*8. Re- 
Olonally, rates had not been higher In 
. any previous year In the 1970's and 
1980's In the Midwest, South, and 
West. The homeowner vacancy rate 
was 1.6 percent In 1986 and ranged 
from 1.4 to 1.7 percent from 1981 
to 1985. 



The South's 1 0.1 percent rental va- 
cancy ra'e was the higheat regional 
rate in 1086. That region alone held 
approxirr.ately 45 percent of the Na- 
tion's vacant rental units In every quar" 
terof-'<)86. Also, the South was the 
only region with a higher homeowner 
vacancy rate In 1985 than in 1981. 
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ProA3rty owners spent $91 billion for 
upkeep and improvement of residential 
properties In 1986, 14 percent over 
1985's $80 billion, and more than tri- 
ple the $25 billion spent in 1975, in 
cun-ent dollars. Annual outlays showed 
an upward trend from 1975 to 1980, 
then showed no growth In recession 
years 1 981 and 1 982. Property own- 
ers then doubled their expenditures 
from 1982 to 1966, surpassing growth 
rates of any previous 5>year period 



since the survey began in 1962. Total 
spending per unit leaped to $850 in 
1985; spending by owner-occupants 
of one-unit homes was almost $1 ,000 
per unit. Both per-unit expenditure 
categories were two and a half times 
their 1975 levels. 

Regions 

About one-third of expenditures on all 
residential properties were in the 
South in 1986. The Midwest and West 
each contributed about one-fifth of to- 



tal spending. The remalning.28 percent 
was In the Northeast. ^ / • - - v 
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Houiing anci Population, Vv- 

The housing inventory increased by 
more than 26 percent from 1975 to 
1985, from 79.1 to 99.9 million units. 
The population increase was only 11 
percent during the same period. 

Housing Growth 

While households increased by 15.9 
million from 1975 to 1985. the num- 
ber of housing units Increased by 
20.8 million. Housing growth was 
stimulated by a decline in household 
size and an increase in housing units 
used on a seasonal or temporary ba- 
sis. Housing units classified as "va- 
cant," and used seasonally, held for 
occasionai use, or temporarily occu- 
pied by persons with usual residence 
elsewhere, increased from 2.6 to 5.4 
million from 1975 to 1985. 




Average persons per household de- 
clined from 2.94 in 1975 to 2.69 in 
1 985. Factors related to the decline in 
household size were the high divorce 
rate, iate man'iages, age staicture shifts 
toward more adults, and increasing 
numbers of persons living alane. 

Household Growth 

Average annual growth in the number 
of households was lower in the 1980's 
than in the 1970's, down from 1.6 to 



1.3 million per year. Average increases 
in owner and renter households also 
shifted. Owner household increases 
outpaced renter household increases 
eveiy year from 1971 to 1980, then lost 
ground to renter increases in 1982 and 
1985. 
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HoMMhold Changes 

From 1975 to 1985, the number of 
homeowners increased from 46.9 to 

56.2 million, or 20 percent, and renters 
increased by 26 percent, from 25.7 to 

32.3 million. The incroai^e in male and 
female householders outpaced the in- 
crease in married-coijple household- 
ers. In 1985, married cou^)les com- 
prised 69 percent of owners and 34 
percent of renters. The gmrth in mar- 
ried-couple owners during the 
1975-1985 period was only '^0 per- 
cent. After increasing from 35.4 million 
in 1975 to 39.1 million in 1981, mar- 
ried-Kiouple owners showed no growth 
from 1981 to 1985. Married-couple 
renters decreased by 4 percent from 
1975 to 1985. 
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Housing and Age Groups 

Most householders under 25 years of 
age lived in muitiunit housing in 1985. 
These included more than one-third 
living in buildings with five or more 
units, and one-fourth in buildings with 
two to four units. Housing choices 



shifted with the 25 to 29 age group, 
with about one-half living in one-unit 
homes and one-fourth in five-or~ 
more-unit structures. Beginning with 
the 30 to 34 age group, and for all 
older age groups, six-tenths or more 
of householders lived in 
one-unit homes. 
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^ > HoiisInQ and Households 

Four-fifths of the Nation's SO mliiion 
married-couple households occupied 
one-unit homes in 1 985; one-sev- 
enth lived in muitiunit buildings, and 
one-twentieth in mobile homes. 
About one-half of the 24.7 million fe- 
male householders lived in 
one-unit homes. 



Among the 11 .6 million female own- 
ere, about four-fifths lived in one- 
unit homes. Many females have own- 
ership of these homes as a result of 
separation, divorce, or death of a 
spouse. Slightly less than one-half 
of the 13.8 million mate householders 
also lived in one-unit homes, and 
three-tenths lived in housing units in 
structures with five or more units. 



Type of Housing Used by Major 
Householder Groups : 1985 
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|;HpuMhpldt; iind-Ttnure,; 

The 50 million married-couple house- 
holds in 1985 included 39 million 
homeowners, an ownership rate of 78 
percent. The 25 million female house- 
holders with no husband present had 
an ownership rate of 47 percent. Male 
householders with no wife prisent 
numbered 14 million, about 16 percent 
of ail households, with an ownership 
rate of 41 percent. 

Owners and Renters 

The profile of owners and renters by 
age reflects the passage of adults 
through various stages of their lives. 



A majority of adults begin their house- 
holder life cycles as renters, become 
married, then take on ownership and 
mortgage payments. In 1985, most 
householders under 35 wore renters; 
most householders 35 and older were 
owners. In terms of 5-year age 
groups, however, ownership domi- 
nance began with the 30 to 34 age 
group. 

Tenure and Mortgage Status 

The number of renters exceeded 10 
million in the 25 to 34 age group in 
1985. Their numbers declined to 
about 3 million for the 45 to 54 group, 
and remained below that level in 55 



and older age groups. Owners of 
mortgaged homes exceeded 10 million 
in the 35 to 44 age group, then be- 
came less with each successively 
older age group. As mortgages are 
retired, the number of owners of mort- 
gaged homes declines among older 
age groups, ar J ownership of non- 
mortgaged homes increases. Owners 
In homes with no mortgage increased 
in each age group, from the youngest 
to 65 to 74, then dropped v.'!th the old- 
est age group. They numbered 6 mil- 
lion in age group 55 to 64, and 7 mil- 
lion in ages 65 to 74. 



Major Householder Groups : 1985 
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Owners and Renters by 
Householder Age : 1985 
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Tenure and Mortgage Status by Householder 
Age : 1985 
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IP Mortgasiad HomM , V%^pte8 In every age group from under 25 ^slvely older age groups, while the num- 

f Married couples were dominant In ^ 66 to 74. Fernales living alone were ber of all other householders levelled 

i every age group, except 75 and over, ^ contributor to the numbers of off within a range of about 1 .8 to 2.1 

among homeowners In mortgaged "° million for age groups from 45 to 64 to 

homes. The number of married cou- gage. Most of these have come Into rsandover. 

pies Increased sharply with the 25 to P^^^ive ownership through the death 

34 age group, and reached the great- of their spouses. 

est number with the 35 to 44 age Rental Units 

group. The 35 to 44 group also had . . u w ... ... - 

the largest number of all other house- '^T^^' householders o her 

holders in mortgaged homes. "'^^'^ couples j^redojrilnant m ^: 

. t v. ^;^ everyagegroupin 1985. Both married 

■ . couples and all other householders 

^^onmcigaged Homes ^^^^^^ ^^^^,3^ 25 to 34 

Owners of homes with no mortgage age group. Numbers of married cou- 
J:^^tfere also dominated by rnanled cou- pies then declined through succes- 

Age of Married Couples and Other Householders: 1985 ■ Married couples 

5 MIHIon ■ All others | 
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iiiQwrners: va.,Rentf if^ T- 

The median income of all households 
in 1985 was $22,600. Owners' median 
household income was $27,600, 23 
percent higher. The median house- 
hold income of renters, $15,500, was 
68 percent of the median for all house- 
holds. These ratios were not changed 
from 1980. 



The gap between owner and renter iri- ^' 
comes was greater in i 980 and 1 985 
than it had been in 1950, 1960, and 
1970. Demographic changes in owner 
and renter households since 1950 par- 
tially account for the increasing income 
gap. in 1950, seven-tenths of renters 
and three-fourths of owners were mar- 
ried couples. In 19t5. while about 
seven-tenths of homeowners still were 



married couples, only about one^ third 
of renters were married couples. Per- 
sons living alone were more than one- 
third of 1985's renters; they had been 
only one-eighth of renters in 1950. 
Also, while working wives bolstered 
incomes of homeowning couples in the 
1980's. many who became divorced, 
separated, or widowed swelled the 
ranks of lower income renters. 



Median Income Ratios Of Owners And Renters 
To All Households : 1950-1985 
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Mortgaged Ownsrt^ 

Modian income of mortgaged home* 
owners (families and primary indlvldu* 
als) was $35,900 in 1985. Median in* 
comes were highest for married cou* 
pies in the 45 to 54 age groups. Me* 
d!an incomes of manied couples were 
high( . than incomes of mate and fe- 
male owners in aii age groups. 



Nonmprtgaged Ownera^ 

The median income of ail owners in 
nonmortgaged homes (families and pri 
mary individuals) was $19,300, sub* 
stantially tower than the median for 
mortgaged homeowners. Median in* 
comes of married couples were higher 
than incomes of male and female own* 
ers in nonmortgaged homes in age 
groups 25 to 64. 



Rentera^ 

The median income of renters (families 
and primary individuate) was $14,500 
in 1985, lower than median incomes of 
owners in mortgaged and non- 
mortgaged iicmes. Married-couple ;. 
renters had higher median Incomes . ;: 
tiian income:- for male and female - 
renters in all age groups. 

^ Specified owner- and renter-occu- 
pied units. ; 



Median Innome by Householder Age: 1985 
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5Mort9|f^ed..Homt»_.';': ^ 

The median monthly cost for owners of 
mortgaged homes was $566 in 1985. 
Housing costs includa mortgage pay- 
ments, real estate taxes, property in- 
surance, utilities, fuel, and garbage col- 
lection. For all owners of mortgaged 
homes, costs were higher for age 
groups under 55 than costs for age 
groups 55 and over. Factors related to 
higher costs for mam'ed-couple own- 
ers under 55 are the prices and inter- 
est rates on mortgaged homes pur- 
chased in recent years. 



The median monthly cost in non- 
mortgaged homes was $191 in 1985. 
Housing costs in nonmortgaged homes 
include all items used in calculating 
costs for mortgaged homes, with the 
exception of mortgage payments. 

There were no median monthly costs 
in these homes higher than the $219 
for married-couple owners in ages 45 
to 54, and none were lower than 
$141 median monthly costs for mar- 
ried-couple owners under 25 years. 



Median gross rent was $365 for all 
renters in 1 985. Rental costs were 
higher for manied couples than for 
males and females in age groups 25 
and older. Differences were small — 
less than 10 percent — between male 
and female renters across all house- 
holder age groups below 75. 



Median Monthly Housing Costs 
by Age of Houselioider: 1985 
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Owners of mortgaged homes spent a 
median 21 percent of income for iious- 
ing costs in 1985. Married couples 
from 35 to 64, comprising more than 
one~haif of owners of mortgaged 
homes, spent only a median 17 per- 
cent of income for housing. The cost 
burden was greater for females than 



for manled couples and males, for 
owners In age groups under 75 years, 
except for age group 65 to 74, where 
cost burdens of females and married 
couples were not statistically different. 
One-fourth of female owners in mort- 
gaged homes were widowed and one- 
third were divorced. The 75 and over 
age group comprised only about 1 per- 
cent of all mortgaged homeowners. 



Median Percent of Income for Housing Costs ■ Married oouetM 

In Mortgaged Homes by Householder Age: 1985 g JJ^ 

Percent ■ (^male & 



//NenmQilgagfd Homes 

These owners spent a median 13 
/ percent of income for housing costs 

In 1985. More than six-tenths were 
; Vmanied couples and almost three- 

tenths were females. Less than 
. ; .three-fourihs were 55 or older. Al- 
i; ". though median incomes of married- 
ii couple, male, and female owners of 
^: { nonmortgaged homes decreased 



from the 45- to 54-age group to 
those 75 years and over, the median 
percent of income spent for housing 
costs in nonmortgaged homes did 
not exceed 25 percent among 
householders in any age group. 
One-fourth of mortgage-free own- 
ers were females aged 55 and over, 
and two-thirds of all female owners 
of mortgage-free homes were wid- 
owed. 



Median Percent of Income for Housing Costs In g Married couples 

Nonmortgaged Homes by Householder Age: 1985 Mme 




Rental Unlte^: ^" 

{ Renters paid a median 28 percent of 
. ' Income for gross rent In 1 985. Mar- 
ried couples In age groups under 45 
; : paid less than 25 percent, and those 

■ 65 and over paid 31 percent. Male 
renters spent less of their incomes 

; . than female renters In all age groups. 

Females spent about 30 percent or 
- more of their Income for rental costs 
: In all age groups. The 3 million fe- 

■ male renters aged 65 and over spent 
in excess of 35 percent of their in- 



come for rental costs. Marrled-K:ou* 
pie householders in the important 
home-buying group, 25 to 34, spent a 
median 23 percent of their incomes 
for housing, both as renters and as 
. owners of mortgaged homes. In the 
35 to 44 age group married-couple 
renters also spent a median 23 per- 
cent of their Incomes for housing, but 
homeowners 35 to 44 with a mort- 
gage spent a median of only 18 per- 
cent of their incomes for housing 
costs. 



Median Percent of Income for Housing Costs 
in Rental Units by Householder Age: 1985 
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Seven of ten owners were manled per- 
sons in 1985. One of seven owners 
was widowed and 1 in 10 was sepa- 
rated or divorced. Only 6 percent 
were single (never married). 

Marital Status by Age 

Beginning with the 21 to 24 age group, 
and continuing through the 60 to 64 
group, married persons were 70 per- 
cent or more of ail owners in 1 985. 
Single (never married) persons made a 
strong entry among the small numbers 
of owners in the youngest age groups 



•— 25 percent of owners 21 to 24 were 
single. Singles dropped to 10 percent 
of the 30 to 34 group, then were only 5 
percent or less of ail age groups 40 
and over. 

Divorced persons were about one- 
tenth or more of owners in age groups 
from 35 to 54. Widowed persons were 
more than one-fourth of owners aged 
65 to 69, more than one-third of those 
70 to 74, and more than one-half of 
owners 75 years and over. Separated 
persons were only 3 percent or less of 
any age group of owners. 




Marital Status of Owners : 1985 
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Marital Statu$ of Owners, By 
Age: 1985 
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:-^,vAII Rtnters. . 

r'^ore than one-third of renters were 
fnarried persons in 1985. More than 
one-fourth were single (never mar- 
ried), and one-fourth were separated 
or divorced. One eighth were wid- 
owed. 

Marital Statut by Age 

Married persons in 1GBS were one- 
third of renters 21 to 24. Then, in age 
groups 25 to 44, alsout four-tenths of 



:;renters were married. One-fifth of ; i> 
renters 7P and over were matTied. 

Divorced persons contributed substan- 
tially to the numbers of renter house- 
holders. One-fifth of renters 30 to 34 
years of age were divorced, as were 
three-tenths aged 35 to 44. Among 
.enters 45 to 49, more than one-third 
were divorced. 

Separated persons were one-tenth or 
more of renters in age groups from 35 



to 59. Widowed persons were One- 
fifth of renters 55 to 59, one-fourth of, 
those 60 to 64, and two-thirds of 
renters 75 years and over, 

Singid persons in 1985 were more 
than one-half of renters under 25, 
four-tenths of the 25 to 29 group, and, 
more than one-fourth of those 30 to --f 
34. Among renters 40 years and over, ~ 
single persons were only 15 percent Or 7 
less. 



Marital Status of Renters: 1985 
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Marital Status of Renters, By 
Age: 1985 
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Marital Statut 

Married couples provide the demo- 
graphic fuel for grovyth of homeowner- 
ship. In 1985, seventy percent of 
homeowners were married. Among 
other homeowners. 14 percent were 
widowed, about 10 percent were sepa- 
rated or divorced, and 6 percent were 
single (never married). 

Young Householders 

The tenure of young householders 
shifts from predominantly renter to pre- 



dominantly homeowner as household- 
ers move through the late twenties and 
into the early thirties. Most household- 
ers aged 21 to 24 and 25 to 29 in 1985 
were renters. Householders aged 30 
to 34 were predominantly homeown- 
ers. This age group included 5.4 mil- 
lion owners and 4.8 million renters. 

A majority of married couples were 
homeowners in their late twenties. In 
1985. 2.7 million manied householders 
aged 25 to 29 were already [homeown- 



ers; 2.5 million were renters. These are 
important years both for marital choice 
and tenure status for young adults. At 
ages 30 to 34, about 6 of 10 house- 
holders were married, and the married 
householders included 4.3 million own- 
ers and 2.1 million renters. At ages 35 
to 39. married householders included 
5.2 million owners and 1.4 million 
renters. Most manied householders in 
age groups 25 to 39, 98 percent, were 
living with spouses, that Is, were mar- 
ried couple householders. 




Pernographic Trends 

The record number of Baby Boom 
births spannlnp the years lfl46 to 1964 
is seen in the growth of young adults 
in the 1970'8 and ISSO's. Young adult 
population increase provided stimulus 
for potential growtii •.. ..ouseholds and 
homeownershlp. The growth of mar- 
ried-couple households and home- 
owners from 1970 to 1985 did not 
Keep pace with population and house- 
hold growth of young adults, however. 
To illustrate, population and house- 



holders aged 25 to 29 increased by 60 
percent from 1970 to 1985, while mar- 
ried-couple households increased by 9 
percent and married-couple owners by 
17 percent. During the period from 
1975 to 1985, numbers of married- 
couple households and homeowners 
under 30 years of age actually de- 
clined. 

These changes bear testlmor.y to the 
tendency for today's young adults to 
postpone marriage, in 1985, about 
four-tenths of males and onr-fourth of 



females 25 to 29 years old were never 
married. 

Under Census Bureau projections, 
husband-wife households would con- 
stitute from about one-half to three- ./• 
fifths of all households in the y^ar 
2000. Over the next 15 years, the agr 
ing of the baby-boom cohorts will 
cause the major portion of the pro- |. 
jected Increase in the number of 
households from 1985 to 2000 to oc- : 
cur for householders between the 
ages of 35 and 54. 
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;f jnancial Trends: 1978 to 1986 

In tha period from 1975 to 1965. the 
median price of new homes sold and 
the median value of all e}1sting homes 
increased by more than iob percent. 
In the same period, while the Con- 
sumer Price lncte>cincreased by 97 per- 
cent, median family income of married- 
couple renters in the prime home-buy- 
ing age group. 25 to 29, increased by 
only 80 percent. 

Required Income 

Calculations were made for a hypo- 
thetical required Income for first-tirne 
home buyers for selected yoars from 
1975 to 1985. 

The calculations were based on these 
assumptions: 

• The median value of first-time 
. homes purchased Is 92 percent of 

the median value of existing singls- 

famiiy homes. 




...... ....^ 

(97) 




. :--t7.. ■ 



• The mortgage interest rate is based 
on the avef'age effective interest 
rate for ail loans closed by major 
lenders, as reported by the Federal 
Home Loan Banic Board. 

• The amount of the mortgage is 
based on down payments of 10 -"^r 
20 percent. 



• Required income is four times the 
princioai and interest payments for a 
30-year mortgage, thereby limiting 
payments to one-fourth of income. 

• Married-couple renters with income 
above the roquired income can af- 
ford the median value first-time 
home purchase. 
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Rtqulrtd Income Vs. ^-- ^^^^e--^^^^^ •";^fti^ 
, Median Income 

T^e combined effects of mortgage in- 
terest rates, home prices, and in- 
comes are seen In this iilustratlon. Af- 
ter interest rates averaged more than 
14 percent in 1981, lower rates kept 
required Income from going any higher 
in 1983 and 1985, despite Increases in 
home values. In constant 1985 dol- 
lars^ median income of manied-couple 
renters 2£ to 29 years of age de- 
creased t}y 8 percent from 1975 to 
1985, while income of marriednsouple 
owners in this age group Increased by 
11 percent 

In 1975. median income of mao'led- 
couple renters 25 to 29 years old was 
almost one and one-half times the re- 
quired Income for first-time home pur- 
chase, for an 80-percent loan. In 
1985, It was only 94 percent of the re- 
quired income. Ratios for a 90 -per- 
cent loan were lower. 



^5 Required Income for First-time 
^ Home Purchase : 1975 - 1985 
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#975 146 1.77 1.20 1.67 

-;^tl977 1.27 1,70 1.13 1,51 

^^979 .97 1.31 .86 1.17 

1963 ■ .85 1.18 >75 1.05 

.64 1.38 ,83 1.23 



f' Young MarrltdCouplM, ..; ■•1;;;^^^;%:^^ ^ 

In 1 985, l«8S than one-half of mar- 
ried-couple renters 25 to 29 and 30 to 

34 years old had the required income 

for the median value flrstrtime home 

purchase under these guidelines. In 

1975, about three-fourths of mhnried- 

couple renters In these age groups 

had the required income for an 80-per- 
cent loan, and two-thirds theoretlcaliy 

qualified for a 90^percent loan. Low 

levels of "eligit>ility*' were reached in 

■1981, during a period of high interest 
: vfstes, when only ab^ 

^uhg married-Couple renters had in- 

. comes ad«|ua^^ to qualify for the me- 
; t<lian value lirst-tirne home purch^ 
jj^r These estimates are based on nation- 
^:^de data, and do not reflect variations 
: w : In local housing markets. 



Percent of Marrled-Coupie Renters Aged 25-29 
and 30-34 with Required Income for Median 
Value First-time Home Purchase: 1975 - 1985 

Percent 
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Rtglonal Location 

The most mobile region In 1985 was 
the West, where 23 percent of house- 
holders moved during the previous 12 
months, Both the West anj South had 
higher household mobility . ates than 
the 19 percent for the United States. 
Mobility was lowest in the Northeast, 
where 14 ptercent of householders 
were movers. Outmigration of popula- 
tion (1 year old and ov^r) to other re- 
gions outpaced inmigration to the 
Northeast every year from 1981 to 
1985. 

Metropolitan Residence 

Most of the 16.6 million householders 
who moved inside the United States, 
9.3 million, moved within *l,e same 



' metropolitan area (MSA). About 7.3 
million householders moved among ; 
different central cities, suburbs, and 
nonmetropolitan areas. As a result of 
these interarea moves, central cities 
and nonmetropolitan areas experi- 
enced net losses among mover house- 
holds, and suburbs gained. fyifi 

Owners and Renters 

in 1985, 16.8 million householders 
moved into their present residence 
during the previous 12 months. This 
19 percent of the Nation's households 
Included 4.7 million owners and 12.2 
million renters. Thirty-eight percent of 
renters moved, more than four times 
the approximately 8 percent of owners 
who moved. 
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Regional Household Mobility: 1965 

(Percent who moved into residence 
during past year) 
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Tanuro Shifts 

Moves by householders within the 
United States during the previous 12 
months resulted in a net loss of home- 
owners. Before these householder 
moves, 5.4 million were owners; after 
the moves. 4.6 million were owners. 
There was a net gain for renters 
among mover householders, from 10.7 
million before moving to 11. 6 million 
after moving. 



Tenure remained the same for 11.1 > 
million householder moves/ including 

2.5 million from owner to owner, and 

8.6 million from renter to renter. There 
were 5.1 million cross-tenure moves. 
Three million owner to renter moves 
outnumbered the 2.1 million renter to 
owner moves. 



^Ownership Experience - 

The 4.7 million owners in 1985 who r 
moved into their homes during the prer 
vious 12 months Included 3.9 million^ 
who had purctiased their homes in 
1984 or 1985. These recent home 
purchasers included 1.5 million first- 
time home owners, or 38 percent, and 
2.4 mlltion previous owners, or 62 per- 
cent. 



Net Owner and Renter ■ owners Tenure Shifts of Recent 

Changes Due to Householder □Renters Movers: 1985 

Moves in Past Year: 1985 i^img^ 
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Source of Dpwnpayment : - # 
Savings were the major source of ' ' 
downpayment for 49 percent of the 3.9 
: million recent mover owners who pur- 
^chaeed their homes 'n 1984 or 1985. 
Another 28 percent financed their 
;downpayments from the sale of a pre- 
vious home, 15 percent used other 
'sources, and 8 percent had no 
downpayment. 



;;^Duration. of ;Occupancy Hi^^'^ 's.^^^--'^-^^ 
Occupancy of renter units is chariged 
more frequently than occupancy of 
owner units, as seen In recent mover 
data. About one-third of rental units 
were first occupied by their current 
renters in calendar year 1985. In addi- 
tion, a little less than half (45 percent) 
were first occupied by their current 
renters during the 1980-1984 period. 



Homeowner units were occupied by 
their owner householders for longer 
durations. About 6 percent of owners 
first occupied their homes in 1985 and 
25 percent, during the 1980 to 1984 
period. More than one-third of home- 
owner units had been occupied for 5 to 
15 years, and another one-third for. 
more than 15 years. 



Major Source of Downpayment 
Homes Purchased in 1984 or 1965 
(Recent niover owners in 1985) 



None . 
7.8% 

Other. 
14.6% 




Sale of 
, previous 
home 
28.5% 



, Savings 
49.1% 



Duration of Housing Occupancy 
by Time in Present Residence: 1985 
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Female householders with no 
husband present. 



Tenure Status 

The Nation's 24.7 million female 
householders outnumbered the 13.8 
million male householders In all age 
groups in 1985 except among house- 
holders 25 to 29 years old, where the 
difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant. The ownership rate of female 
householders was 47 percent. 
Renters were predominant among fe- 
male householders under 45. The 



largest number of female hou&9holdi«rs 
in any age group was 2.0 miilion in the 
25 to 29 age group. Among age 
groups 50 years and older, female 
owners outnumbered female renters. 

Marital Status 

Four-tenths of female householders, 
numbering 9.9 million, were widowed 
persons in 1985. About one-fourth 
were single (never married) and about 



one-fourth were divorced. Smaller per- 
centages were separated, or married 
with the spouse absent from the 
household for reasons other than 
separation. Single (never married) 
householders were a majority among 
the youngest age groups — those un- 
der 30. In the 30 to 34 age group, one- 
half were separated or divorced. Wid- 
ows were one-half the 55 to 59 age 
group, and a majority among older age 
groups of female householders. 



Tenure Choice of Female 
Householders: 1985 
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Male householders with no 
wife present. 



TenuraStatui 



There were 5.6 million male owners and 
8.2 million male renters In 1985. The 
ownership rate of male householders 
was 41 percent. Renters outnumbered 
owners in age groups under 40. In age 
groups 60 years and older, owners 
were predominant. 

Marital Status 

Overall, 45 percent of male household' 
ers were single (never married), 28 per- 



cent divorced, 15 percent widowed, and 
smaller percentages separated or mar- 
ried, but not living with a spouse. Sin- 
gles were a majority among age groups 
under 36. Divorced and separated 
males were about 50 percent or more 
in age groups from 35 to 59. Widowed 
males were predominant in age groups 
70 and over. 



Tenure Choice of Male 
Householders: 1985 
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Householders : 1985 
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^pwnersandRenttit^ 

Householders with their own children 
under 18 years of age lived in 31 .5 mil* 
lion homes in 1985, only 1.6 million 
more than the 29.9 million households 
with children in 1975, an increase of 
only about 5 percent. Households with 
no children generated greater demand 
for housing in the 1975 to 1985 period. 
Inc sasing by one-third, or 14.3 million. 

While homeowner units with no chil- 
dren increased by 9.8 million from 
1975 to 1965, those with children de- 
creased by about one-half million. 
Owner homes with children had num- 
bered 21.6 million in 1981, then 



'dropped to 20.4 million in 1985. ' 
Renter household increases from 
1975 to 1985 were 4.5 million with no 
children and 2.1 million with children 
under 18. 

Houtehotds 

More than three-fourths of house- 
holders with own children were man'ied 
persons in 1985. About one-fifth of 
householders with children were main- 
tained by female parents and less than 
one-twentieth by males. Most non- 
married householders, 4.7 million, were 
renters. Among renters with children, 
one-sixth were divorced, one-tenth 
separated, and one-eighth single 
(never married). Householders 25 to 



44 years old CO Tfiprjsed about three- ; 
fourths of honi(« with children under 5 
18. A majority (tf householders under 
30 were renters, and owners domi- 
nated among householders aged 30 
and older. 

Housing 

About three-fourths of householders 
with own children lived in single-family 
homes in 1985. One-fifth lived in 
multi-unit buildings and slightly more 
than one-twentieth lived in mobilo 
homes. Low-rise buildings were the 
predominant residences for house- 
holds with children; only one-twentieth 
lived in buildings with four floors or 
more. 



Presence of Own Children Und^r 18 in Owner 
and Renter Housing : 1975-1985 ^ 
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Families with Children Under 18 by Tenure 
and Householder Age : 1985 . 
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There were 1 8.9 million householders 
in 1985 aged 65 yeais and older. Al- 
most three-fourths were homeowners. 
Elderly owners Increased by more than 
one-third, from 10.1 to 13.8 million, 
from 1975 to 1985, and elderly renters, 
by almost one-fifth, from 4.3 to 5.1 mil- 
lion. Forty percent of the Nation's 9.3 
million increase in owner-occupied 
homes from 1975 to 1985 were main- 
tained by elderly homeowners in 1985. 



I HQuseholde and Hoijwlng - 

The 8.4 miHion elderly female house- 
holders out-numbered maniPd couples 
and male householders in 1985. 
Homeowners were a majority among 
each of these three householder cate- 
gories. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of elderly 
householders lived in single-family 
homes. About one-fourth lived in 
multi-unit stmctures and cne-twentieth 
lived in mobile homes. Only one-tenth 
of elderly householders lived in build- 
ings of four floors or more. 



?««®''®^!!««?®"*®''* ®^ Tenure and Household Type 

1975 and 1985 Householders 65 and Over; 1985 




Housing I 
and Black 
House- 
holders 



Bladk householders occupied 9.9 mil- 
lion housing units in 1985. More than 
half, 57 percent, lived in central cities 
of metropolitan areas. Forty-four per- 
cent were homeowners. 

More than one-half of Black house- 
holds lived in single family homes; 
one-fourth lived in buildings with five 
or more units; and one-sixth in build- 
ings with two to four units. Only one- 
seventh of Black households was In 
buildings with four stories or more, al- 
though this was a greater proportion 
than for all households. 

About 5 million Black households were 
housed in one-unit, detached homes, 
with median size of 1 ,337 square feet, 
averaging 487 square feet per person, 
on a median lot size of almost one- 
fourth acre. 



About one-third were married-couple 
households, and three-tenths were fe- 
male householders without husband 
present in muttlperson households. 
Other characteristics were: about one- 
third contained members other than 
spouse or children; one-fifth contained 
single adult offspring 18 years or older; 
two-Nfths had children under 18; and 
one-twentieth had members constitut- 
ing three generations. 

Housing Costs 

Median monthly housing costs were 
$31 1 for Black households, lower than 
the $355 monthly costs for all U.S. 
households. However, the economic 
burden was greater for Black house- 
holds, who spent a median 27 percent 
of Income for housing costs, compared 
to 21 percent for all households. One- 
sixth of Black households lived in pub- 



lic or subsidized housing. The median 
household income for Blacks was ; 
$13,666, 60 percent of the modlan In- " ^ 
come of all households. One-third of 
Black households were below the pov-. 
erty level; one-fifth was on welfare or ; 
Supplemental Security Income; about 
one-fourth had food stamp recipients; 
and about one-half had no savings or 
investments. 

Housing Amenities 

Ninety-eight percent of Black house- 
holds had complete plumbing facilities 
in their housing units. Telephones 
were available in 84 percent of homes 
occupied by Black householders. 

One-third of Black householders had 
a separate dining room in their housing 
units. One-eighth had a usable fire- 
place in their homes. One-third of 
Black households had no cars, trucks, 
or vans available. 
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The term "Hispanic" is used 
Interchangeably with "Spanish" 
and "Spanish-origin" In this report. 



"^ 'Hispanic householders occupied 5.1 
million housing units in 1985. Nine- 
tenths of Hispanic householders lived 
in metro areas, a little more than one- 
half lived in central cities. Two-fifths 
were homeowners. 

Fifty percent lived In 1-unlt homes; 45 
percent lived in multi-unit buildings. 
Fifteen percent lived in buildings of 
four stories or more, a greater percent 
than for all households. 

Tite 2.5 million Hispanic householders 
in single, detached or mobile homes 
had a median house size of 1,298 
square feet, or 385 square feet per 
person, on a median lot size of one- 
fifth acre. 



More than one-half, 64 percent, were 
manled couple households, and one- 
fifth were maintained by female house- 
holders with no husband present in 
multiperson households. Also, about 
one-third of Hispanic households in- 
cluded persons other than spouse or 
children; one-fifth had single aduit off- 
spring 18 years or older; more than 
one-half had children under 18; and 
one-twentieth had three generations 
living In the household. 

Housing Costs 

Median monthly housing costs were 
$357, the same as costs for all U.S. 
households. Hispanics spent a me- 
dian 26 peruunt of Income for these 
costs, higher than the 21 percent for 
all households. One-eighth lived in 



rApubliaor subsidized housing. The me- 
dian household Income for Hispanic 
households was $17,055, a little more 
than three-fourths the overall U.S. me 
dian. About one-fourth of Hispanic ; 
households were below the poverty 
level; one-sixth were on welfare or ' 
Supplemental Security Income; one- 
sixth had food stamp recipients; and a 
little less than one-half (45 percent) 
had no savings or investments. 

Housing Amenities 

Ninety-nine percent of Hispanic 
homes had complete plumbing 
facilites, 84 percent had telephones 
available in their homes, 26 percent 
had a separate dining room, and 15 
percent had a usable fireplace. 
Twenty-three percent had no cars or 
trucks available. 
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Sources and 
Limitations 
of the Data 



Sources of Data 

This report includes data from the Bu- 
vreau of the Ceiisus; the Bureau of 
Edonomic Analysis; the Bureau of La- 
par Statistics; tho Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Office of Poiliy and Eco- 
nomic Research; and the United Na- 
;tiohs Department of Intema- 
tiphai Edonomic and Social Affairs. 
The Census Bureau data were col- 
lected primarily from the American 
Housing Sunrey, decennial census, 
and current construction statistics. 
1Tie UN data is from a corrpendium 
on human settlements statistics, while 
the tjalance of the sources provides 
data on various economic incScators. 

American Housing Survey (AHS) 

The estimation procedure imple- 
mented for the AHS data involved the 
Inflation of weighted sample esti- 
mates to independent control totals of 



the United States housing inventory 
and new construction by tenure, race 
of householder, household status, 
and region. These independent esti- 
mates are derived from the decennial 
censuses and the Current Population 
Sun/ey (CPS), which Is a monthly sur- 
vey conducted tjy the Bureau of the 
Census for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics to provide monthly labor force 
data. Ihe estimation procedure used 
for 1981 and later AHS data utilized 
independent estimates based on the 
198C decennial census; 1980 and 
earlier AHS data utilized independent 
estimates isased on the 1970 decen« 
nial census. The 1980-based esti- 
mates are about 2 percent higher 
than the corresponding 1970-based 
estimates. This will cause estimates 
of change between 1980 or earlier 
AHS and 1981 or later AHS data to 
be overstated. This overstatement 



should be taken into consideration In 
the analysis of estimates of change. 

In addition, the AHS was redesigned 
In 1985. which involved the selection 
of a new set of primary sampling units 
(PSUs), as well as a sarrpie of h0!js- 
ing units within each PSU. Several 
changes to weighting procedures and 
inventory estinnation were also imple- 
mented in 1985 to improve the AHS 
count of housing units in the United 
States. Vacant moUle homes were 
added to the housing inventory to im- 
prove coverage of vacant housing 
units and an adjustment to occupied 
housing units was made to account 
for the net undercu.nt from the 1980 
census. The data from the 1983 or 
earlier AHS will not be entirely compa- 
rable with the 1985 AHS data for 
these reasons. The user shcpuid take 
into account this issue when making 
such corrparisons. 
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Comparability with Other Data 

Data obtained from the AiHS and 
other governmental sources are not 
entirely comparable. This is due In 
large jsart to differences in Interviewer 
training and experience, and In differ^ 
Ing sunirey processes. TTierefore, 
caution should be exercised In com^ 
paring data from various sources. 

Reliability of the Estimates 

Since the estimates in this report 
were based on AHS and other sun/ey 
samples, they may be somewhat Af- 
ferent from those that wouid have 
been obtained from a compiste cen- 
sus, even If all inten/iewing conditions 
were Identical. There are two types of 
errors associated with estimates 
teased on data from sample sunreys: 
sampling and nonsampling errors. 
The accuracy of sun/ey estimates de- 
pends on the net effect of sampling 
and non-sampling errors. 



Sampling Variability 

The sample that is chosen for a sur- 
vey is one of many possible samples 
of the same size that could have been 
selectod under the same sample de- 
sign. Even If the questionnaires. In- 
structions, and all other intarviewing 
conations were the same, estimates 
from each of the different samples 
would differ from each other. The 
variability among estimates from all 
possible samples is defined as sam- 
pling error. It is an Indication of how 
close the estimate is to the average 
result from all possible samples and 
reflects the chance variations that oc- 
cur because a sample was sun/eyed 
rather than the entire population. In 
addition, the standard error also par- 
tially reflects the variation In the esti- 
mates due to some nonsampling er- 
rors, but It does not measure any sys- 
tematic biases In the data. Standard 
en'ors ^re not given In this report be- 



cause of Its general nature and vari- 
ety of data sources. Standard errors 
may be found in the cited publications 
or by contacting the particular subject 
nriatter specialist. 

Nonsampling Errors 

Nonsampling errors may be attributed 
to many sources and occur during all 
stages of the survey process. They 
include: Inability to obtain infonnation 
about all cases; definitional difficul- 
ties; (Ifferences In the Interpretation 
of questions among resporvdents; in- 
ability or unwillingness to provide cor- 
rect information on the part of respon- 
dents; mistat(es In recording or coding 
the data; and other en'ors of collec- 
tion, response, processing, coverage, 
and estimation for missing data. 
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